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In Science for May 12, 191 1 (33.730-738) there 
is an elaborate review of a translation of Aris- 
totle's Historia Animalium by Professor D'Arcy 
Wentworth Thompson, from whose address as 
President of the Zoological Section of The British 
Society for the Advancement of Science we gave 
extracts recently (5.49-50). The translation is pub- 
lished by the Oxford Press ; it forms Volume 4 of a 
complete translation of Aristotle's works under the 
Editorship of J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross. The 
reviewer is Professor Theodore Gill. At last, says 
the reviewer, we have an English translation of 
this important work by a scholar who combines, to 
an eminent degree, adequate knowledge of the 
Greek language and acquaintance with the Greek 
fauna. 

The reviewer notes that earlier English transla- 
tions, one in 1809 by Thomas Taylor, another in 
1862 by Richard Cresswell, were both very unsat- 
isfactory, because the authors had neither an ade- 
quate knowledge of Greek nor a proper acquaintance 
with Zoology. To prove this statement, he sets side 
by side renderings of two passages by the three 
translators, giving in one case the Greek original 
also in full. Thompson's is by far the best, though 
the reviewer does not always approve his selection 
of English equivalents for the Greek names of 
animals or fishes. 

Professor Gill regards as baseless the tendency, 
exhibited frequently of late, to call Aristotle the 
founder of systematic zoology. He holds that Aris- 
totle failed to understand principles of natural clas- 
sification, and fundamental characteristics of animal 
groups. "The only group designations <found in 
Aristotle> are those in general use, agreeing with 
English popular appellatives .... each of the 
Aristotelian 'great genera' has received popular rec- 
ognition among the English as well as other peoples". 
Manifestly Professor Gill does not entertain as high 
an opinion of Aristotle's merits as does Professor 
Thompson himself (see citations from the address 
referred to above, published, by the way, some months 
after Professor Gill's review). The reviewer notes, 
however, that when, five centuries after Aristotle's 
time, Apuleius in his Apologia gave a list of col- 
lective designations or aggregates of animals, Aris- 
totle's group-names constituted practically all the 
natural groups or classes of the fourteen recorded 



by Apuleius. Indeed, not till the eighteenth century 
did any naturalist give a name to a class inde- 
pendent of popular recognition. Linnaeus, says the 
reviewer, was the real founder of systematic zo- 
ology. The issue between Professors Gill and 
Thompson, if there is one, concerning the identity 
of "the founder of systematic zoology" seems to a 
layman's soul a matter of definition of terms. 

The reviewer notes next the story that Aristotle's 
manuscripts were resurrected after more than a 
century's entombment in dark and damp hiding- 
places (so Strabo). If this story is credible, then it 
is certain that in many places the ink must have been 
blurred or even obliterated. The reviewer points 
out what confusion has been wrought by ill-advised 
emendation of the Historia Animalium; yet at the 
same time, as he clearly shows, the need of at- 
tempts at emendation is imperative. These "Pro- 
fessor Thompson had earned the right, by virtue of 
his attainments and research, to make" and he has 
tried his hand in this book. There are careful dis- 
cussions of the English names selected by Professor 
Thompson to translate certain Greek names of 
animals used by Aristotle. 

There are evidently many elaborate notes and 
discussions in the translation. Various passages in 
the rendering are also illustrated by apt and clear 
figures (eleven in number) explanatory of the Greek 
text, which is subjoined. This is a new feature in 
English translations. 

The reviewer concludes as follows : 

Before the appearance of the volume, the English- 
reading peoples were far behind the French and 
Germans in versions of the History of Animals. 
Now we are ahead of all and it will probably be 
long before it can be superseded by another. Be- 
fore such shall be the case, the fauna of Greece 
must be thoroughly explored and doubtless in some 
sheltered nooks names of animals that have perished 
in places investigated may be still found in use as 
in Aristotle's time but under variant modifications. 

By what has been said above in this issue and in 
5.49-50 we may be reminded once again that stu- 
dents of the Classics may derive much valuable as- 
sistance to their special studies in unexpected quar- 
ters. 

If we may derive practical help from the pages 
of Science, we may obtain amusement and recrea- 
tion as well. For some time past ardent souls have 
published in that periodical attempts to measure, by 
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various supposedly objective methods, fame. Thus 
one has determined, to his own satisfaction, the 
relative fame of various distinguished persons by 
measuring the amount of space allotted to them in 
works of certain kinds ; another has tried to reach 
the same result by noting the adjectives applied 
to worthies of bygone clays. Scientists, at least 
some of them, comment at times on the futility of 
the research to which classical students have on 
occasion devoted themselves ; the retort courteous 
is suggested to any one who looks through the 
titles of the publications of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington (to name the institution scien- 
tifically) and by the articles on fame referred to 
above. Along with amusement one may get some 
solid profit from reading what is said by Mr. C. A. 
Browne in Science for May 19, 1911 (33.770-773) 
concerning the failure of the adjective method of 
determining the fame of Euripides (this method 
seeks to fix a man's fame by determining the 
ratio of epithets of praise to those of dispraise ap- 
plied to him). The author says some good things 
about the influence exercised by Euripides and 
Sophocles on human history; classical students 
would do well to reflect on the considerations he 
advances in support of his declaration that "As an 
influence in human history Sophocles almost sinks 
into insignificance when compared with Euripides". 

C. K. 



THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT GREEK 

{Concluded from page 61). 

The subject of Greek education 1 as a whole is 
enormous, and, if we should follow the full curricu- 
lum of the lower and higher education of the young 
Greek, we should have the contents of more than 
one big volume on our hands. All this paper in- 
tended to do, however, is to start the boy for school 
under the care of the pedagogue, have the pedagogue 
stay with him there, take him home at night, and 
I may get away from the topic most easily by merely 
noting that in school the boy learned to read and 
write his native language, had practically nothing to 
do with foreign languages, learned to sing and to 
play the lyre, stood upon a platform and recited 
from Homer, which was his Bible and with one or 
two other authors constituted his course in literature. 
It goes without saying that the Greek boy had his 
physical training. Gymnasium is indeed a pure 
Greek word, and the boy learned to swim, to run, 
to leap, to box, to wrestle, and to throw the discus 

1 Recent books on this subject are Munroe, Source Book of the 
History of Education for the Greek and Roman Period; Freeman, 
Schools of Hellas: Rauschen, Das Griechisch-Romische Schul- 
wesen (Bonn, 1901) ; Ziebarth, Aus dem griechischen Schul- 
wesen < 1909 1, Aus der antiken Schule (1910). On gymnastics see 
Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals (reviewed by Pro- 
fessor Gulick in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 4.100-102, and by 
Robinson, American Historical Review for 1911, pages 589 f.) 
and Juthner's edition of Philostratos iiber Gymnastik. 



and the javelin. The school-teacher, as well as the 
pedagogue-slave, moreover could and did whip the 
boy with slipper and switch, as the famous mime of 
Herondas on the school-teacher and many works of 
art show, and what pupil was there whom the 
teacher chastened not, for the Athenians did over 
into Greek the Hebrew proverb, 'Spare the rod and 
spoil the child', and said, 'He who is not flogged, 
is not educated', or, in the interesting public rendi- 
tion of my friend Professor Gildersleeve, "The man 
who is not skinned alive, gets no degree" — 6/u.r) SaptU 
avdpwros ov rrai8eu€Tai. (the Greek motto of Goethe's 
autobiography taken from Menander). In modern 
times the teacher is forbidden to whip the pupil 
and forced to leave that to the parents at home. 
And the threat 'I will thrash you within an inch 
of your life' is seldom carried out by the modern 
mother. But Greek mothers were much sterner and 
would not only whip their children themselves, but 
would also ask 'the school-teacher to whip them 
till their naughty souls rose to the edge of their 
lips. The Greek father, however, like the Amer- 
ican father, was lenient and easy-going. Reviewing 
the whole area of the boy's education, physical as 
well as mental, one feels a certain shadow cast over 
it all by the fact that the teachers themselves 
were men of clouded reputation. Many of them 
had been freed from slavery and brought some of 
the slave's instincts with them. Some had lost their 
money. Some had lost their social position and, as 
a whole, their occupation, which should have been 
graced with the consideration which belongs to the 
highest and purest endeavor, was classified down 
among the mechanic and menial trades. 

Passing over the many other subjects which might 
be treated in connection with school training, such 
as fraternities and clubs and the pranks the Greek 
boys played, which resemble many of the doings of 
our college boys, let us take up another stage or 
start in the life of the Greek, the stage illustrated 
by the lines : 

Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard, 

Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth. 
Military service must have been wellnigh universal 
in the age of Pericles, as well as in the next. And 
though this ephebic system was not quite as highly 
developed as it became some years later, we get 
a good idea of its practical nature and tendencies 
by bringing back those subsequent regulations to the 
age out of which they grew. At the age of 18, then, 
the Greek youth, having attained his majority, was 
again presented to his clan or phratry by his father 
at the annual autumn feast. After the feast came 
a banquet of wines and the koureion, at which the 
hair of the youth, which up to now had been long 
and flowing after the Homeric fashion, was cut short 



